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CANOVA. 


«« Such souls, 
Whose sudden visitations daze the world, 
Vanish like lightning, but they leave behind 
A voice that, in the distance far away, 
Wakens the slumbering ages.” 
P. V. Artevelde. 


THe study of the Fine Arts has heretofore, for obvious 
reasons, received but a small share of encouragement 
in the New World. It is gratifying, however, to observe 
the present indications of curiosity, among a large 
portion of our literary community, to explore this 
field, which has given growth to such beautiful speci- 
mens of European Art, and to render indigenous if possi- 
ble the taste, and to cultivate the genius which have been 
so successfully combined in their cultivation. QOnall the 
elevated uses of the Fine Arts we do not wish to enlarge ; 
in whatever country they are cherished their tendency is 
to adorn and elevate. It is sufficient that we confine 
ourselves to a condensed sketch of the life of the most 
eminent sculptor of modern times whose name heads our 
chapter.* 

Antonio Canova was born at Possagno, a village of the 
Venetian Alps, in the year 1757. When only three 
years old, his father died, and his mother marrying short- 
ly after, he was left to the care of his grandfather 
Pasino. ~ These early misfortunes, as the world would 
call them, had a beneficial effect upon the future fame of 











* We need no further proof of the neglect which the Fine Arts have pre- 
viously met with in this country, than to know that in a library of 40,000 
volumes, the largest collection of books in America, there cannot be found a 
life of Canova, nor any information regarding him, except in the Encyclope- 
dia and two periodicals. 
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our sculptor. Pasino, as well as his son, Antonio’s father, 
enjoyed at the time no mean reputation as masters of the 
chisel. 'This was favorable for Canova, inasmuch as it 
subjected him to a method of education which paved the 
way to his future eminence. He was now made familiar 
with the implements of sculpture, and permitted to assist 
his grandfather in works on which he was employed. 

Thus early in life he became domesticated in the 
workshop; and it is remarkable that amidst all the 
honors heaped upon him, pride never led him to scorn 
the drudgeries of his art. Maffei, in his ‘‘ Storia della 
Litteratura Italiana,” observes this: ‘‘Insignito di molti 
ordini dai piu possenti sovrani, fregiato di titoli e di onori 
d’ogni maniera, festegiato da tutti le corti, arrechito dai 
grossi guadagni che gli fruttavano le sue opere non si 
inogli mai ne mai volle uscire dalla schiera degli artisti.” 
It has been remarked that the life of Canova is as bene- 
ficial to young artists as that of Franklin to practical 
readers ; — it shows them how absurd the fondled preju- 
dice that labor is superfluous in cooperation with genius. 
From boyhood Canova was distinguished for persevering 
application. Nature and models of antiquity were objects 
of daily study and admiration. He suffered no opportu- 
nity of improvement to pass neglected. ‘Twenty-seven 
years after the execution of his group of Venus and 
Adonis, as he passed through Rome, he spent much time 
in correcting the faults which his more mature judgment 
enabled him to discern. 

There are few great men of whom some anecdote is not 
related, as illustrative of an early taste for the pursuit or pro- 
fession in which they have made themselves eminent. 
Thus, of Pope’s precociousness, he himself makes mention,— 

** J lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.”’ 


And as an early specimen of Byron’s power over the 
passions of his schoolmates, the anecdote is told of the 
mutiny of the boys at Harrow, who resolved to set fire to 
the school room. Byron béing opposed to this motion, 
prevented the interided conflagration by pointing out to 
the young rebels the autographs of their fathers upon 
the walls. Similar familiar anecdotes might be told of 
all distinguished men. With regard to Canova, it is said 
that, when only twelve years of age, he carved with un- 
common skill a Lion, for the table of Signor Falieri, the 
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lord of the village. Though simple, this is not only 
demonstrative of Antonio’s early taste for sculpture, but 
shows us upon what trifles our whole fortune is frequent- 
ly hinged. Falieri, delighted with this proof of remarka- 
ble talent, became at once his Mecenas. He placed 
Antonio under the superintendance of Giuseppe Bernardi, 
(surnamed Toretto after his uncle and master,) one of 
the most distinguished of Venetian sculptors, who was 
residing fora few years at Pagnano ;—and further en- 
gaged with Toretto that his pupil should accompany him 
to Venice, when the works should be completed which 
then occupied his attention. ‘This took place about two 
years afterwards. 

Canova in after life remembered with warm gratitude 
this befriender of his youth, the generous falieri, and 
always took delight in attributing to his instrumentality 
the many laurels that crowned his labors. Among the 
first productions of his chisel were two baskets of fruit 
and flowers, which he transmitted as a token of gratitude 
to his patron. This was executed in his fourteenth year, 
and was followed two years afterwards by another, the 
statues of Orpheus and Eurydice. Orpheus is represented 
at the moment when, having forgotten his promise to 
Pluto, he looks round at his mistress, who beholding him 
with an expression of imploring sorrow, is drawn back 
to 'Tartarus. 

The death of Toretto left Canova without guidance or 
restraint, with a knowledge of only the rudiments of his 
art. He still, however, enjoyed the patronage of Falieri, 
and had free access to the gallery of plaster casts, which 
the Commendator Farsetti kept constantly open for the 
benefit of young artists. He was now placed with Gio. 
Ferrari, Toretto’s nephew, and assisted him in his 
labors. . 

Canova early manifested a dislike to the conventional 
modes, which met favor in the eyes of his contemporaries, 
and in his next group of Dedalus and Icarus, he shows his 
entire submission to the guidance of nature. This groupis 
now to be seen in the Casa Barbarigo Pisani. 

In December, 1780, through the influence of his patron 
and chevalier Girolamo Zulian, Venetian ambassador to 
the Holy See, he procured the means of visiting Rome. 
‘Little did he imagine,” says Cicognara, ‘‘as he enter- 
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ed for the first time this seat of the arts, that he was 
destined to attain there to the highest rank, and to es- 
tablish rules of art by his example, which would extend 
their influence to the remotest posterity.” His reception 
was kind and most honorable to the Venetian Ambassa- 
dor, who gave him free access to his splendid mansion. 
In order to bring the young sculptor into the notice of 
the connoisseurs at Rome, he obtained from Venice a 
plaster cast of Dedalus and Icarus for their inspection. 
Cades, Volpato, Battoni, Gavin, Hamilton, and many 
other distinguished artists and sculptors were present at 
the first exhibition of this group. They examined it 
closely and for a long time, without daring to pass 
judgment. Canova confessed this occasion to him was 
‘“‘yna verdad agonia di morti.” Hamilton was the first to 
relieve his suspense. He spoke to him in terms of the 
highest praise and encouragement; and every one present 
allowed that, as a beautiful and close imitation of nature, 
these statues approached nearer to the perfection of an- 
tiquity, than any other specimen of modern sculpture. 
Encouraged by the approbation of these eminent men, 
and relieved from pecuniary embarrasments by a pension 
from the Venetian Senate, he commenced anew work, 
according to the precepts of Hamilton. 

The result of his labors was the statue of Theseus, 
destroyer of the Minotaur. The hero sitsin an attitude 
of fatigue, but of triumph, holding in his hand the victo- 
rious club. This work dispelled the mist which had 
veiled the rising splendor of Canova, and from its com- 
pletion may be dated a brilliant epoch in the history of 
modern sculpture. When Zulian exhibited Theseus to 
the artists in Rome, not knowing the kind of marble from 
which it was chiselled, they pronounced it a Grecian 
statue : — but what was their wonder when constrained 
to admire it as modern, and pay the homage of deserved 
approbation to the artist of Possagno. ‘‘ Men,” says the 
biographer, ‘‘ who behold this statue would fain resemble 
Theseus, and the fairer sex experience all the emotions of 
Ariadne.” 

‘The monument to Clement XIV. followed soon after. It 
is said that Milizia, who has been called the Aristarchus 
of the Arts, bent in reverence before this imposing mau- 
soleum. Scarce less can be said of the Colossean Monu- 
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ment to Clement XIII. in the Vaticana Basilica. It 
would be impossible to convey to the reader by mere words 
an adequate idea of these stupendous specimens of art.* 
The lions, which crouch at the feet of the Goddess of re- 
ligion, show to what perfection the sculptor’s early par- 
tiality for this noble animal enabled him to attain. 

Many smaller productions followed: Cupid and Psyche, 
Venus and Adonis, a monument to chevalier Emo, and 
others. From this time they multiplied so rapidly, that 
Canova could only put the finishing hand to them. Still 
he found much leisure for reading, and made himself 
familiar with the history of Antiquity. 

Between the years 1792 and 1799, Canova made 
frequent attempts with the pencil, and iin fact finished 
twenty-two pictures. But in this line he was not cal- 
culated to succeed, and soon abandoned it. 

He now determined to try his skill in relievo; 
and in 1803, sixteen specimens upon Homeric subjects, 
and upon the death of Socrates, were exhibited in his 
study. In bas reliefs, however, 'Thorwaldsen, his cele- 
brated rival, possessed acknowledged superiority. 

The penitent Magdalen, and Hebe dancing on acloud, 
are by many classed among the best of Canova’s 
works. His subjects, however, of a different class seem 
more calculated to awaken the sublime ; such is Hercu- 
les and Lichas, Creugas and Damoxenus, Theseus de- 
stroying the Centaur, and others. In the first group, 
Hercules exceeds in size even the Farnese Hercules. 

It would be an agreeable task to speak particularly of 
all the productions of so great a genius as Canova; but 
in this mere sketch we must content ourselves with only 
those most interesting to our readers. 

In 1802 he was called to Paris to execute the statue of 
Napoleon. ‘This he soon accomplished. It is a colossal 
figure, fifteen feet in height, and is cut from Carra- 
ra marble. It cannot be called a faithful representation 
of the original, and indeed it was the design of the artist, 
to present in the head the ideal of a hero, preserving, 
however, as much resemblance to the original as the 

















* Cicognara’s biography of Canova, which is the only one to be found in 
the vicinity, has engravings of all this seulptor’s works, well worthy an at- 
tentive examination. It isin the possession of Professor Felton, through 
whose politeness the writer was enabled to examine it. 
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nature of the work would permit. To use the words of 
Cicognara “‘ the ample forehead — the look of deep and 
intense thought —the strongly marked expression of the 
mouth and chin, —all indicate a personage of high and 
extraordinary qualities.” By the critics it is called a 
statue ‘molto grande senza que abbia alcun’ aria di 
grandezza.”’ With the exception of a military cloak which 
hangs in rich folds from the left shoulder, it is devoid of 
dress. In the right hand is a globe surmounted by a 
goddess of victory ; the left raised above the head grasps 
the imperial sceptre. The formation of the neck and 
chin display much grandeur of style, and indeed in every 
part there are beauties which attest the most finished and 
scientific skill. The nudity of this statue displeased the 
emperor so much, that, during his ascendancy, it was kept 
concealed behind a veil in the museum. It is worthy of 
remark that this admirable specimen of art now graces 
the stair-case of the Duke of Wellington. 

The statue of Washington next falls under our notice ; 
it is the only work of this sculptor of which our country 
can boast. Cicognara speaks of it in the highest terms, 
both as an accurate representation of the original, and as 
a work of genius. But his words, as far as regards its re- 
semblance to the hero, greatly belie his engravings of 
this statue. The artist, it is said, complained of a want of 
materials to deduce a likeness from, which is indeed to 
be regretted and wondered at, since no countenance is 
better ascertained than Washington’s, and means to ob- 
tain such materials were abundant and accessible. Ob- 
jection too is brought against the costume in which the 
statue is arrayed, as unsuitable to American taste. The 
hero is represented in a sitting posture, clad in the Roman 
military dress, with the brazen cuirass: half of the thigh, 
the knee, and the legs bare, and military sandals. With 
his left hand he supports a tablet upon which he is about 
to write with a style which is held in the right. The 
subject which occupies his mind is presented to us in the 
words already inscribed ; — “‘ George Washington to the 
people of the United States: — Friends and Fellow citi- 
zens.”’ 

While we congratulate the nation upon possessing a 
production of Canova, we cannot but lament that the 
sculptor has not enabled us to transmit to posterity a faith- 
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ful delineation of the countenance of our renowned Wash- 
ington, and regret the taste that has decked him in an 
unbecoming and inconsistent dress. But let it suffice that 
we possess a work from the chisel of Canova; let us not 
complain while the unadorned but almost breathing mar- 
ble of Chantry outlives the shameful neglect and indig- 
nities of our community, a faithful image of its arche- 
type. 

But let us turn our attention from his works to the 
sculptor himself. As regards his habits, throughout life 
he was regular and moderate ; he rose early and passed 
the first hours of the day in modelling and designing ; 
those subsequent he devoted to working in marble. He 
was temperate to a degree of abstemiousness, influenced 
alike by motives of health and reflection. He seldom 
went from home, passing his evenings in receiving his 
friends, in whom he always took delight. His manners 
were gentle and urbane, without being affected or obse- 
quious. 

He was always attentive to the culture of his mind, 
in every respect that tended to his perfection as an 
artist. His reading was extensive; he read himself, 
but oftener had others read to him while at work. In 
this way he became familiar with the classical Ger- 
man, Roman, and Italian writers; particularly Polybius 
and Tacitus, to whom he always lent a willing ear as the 
most luminous and characteristical writers of the times 
which they describe. His own style of writing was sim- 
ple and forcible. He never wrote, however, on the subject 
of his art, which is much to be lamented. It appears 
from a letter to a friend dated 1812, that he had in- 
tentions of it. He speaks thus: ‘“‘ You will be surprised 
when I tell you that I have never written a single line 
on the subject of my art. I have, however, always had 
the intention, but have not yet found the moment for 
carrying it into effect; perhaps at some future time, I 
may. Ihave determined, however, to give observations 
on my own works, extending them perhaps to the gen- 
eral subject of sculpture, and its few elements; but not 
to make a work of it, which I could never be so silly as 
to think of, but shall confine myself to the mere exposi- 
tion of the principles on which I have pursued my la- 
bors, and nothing more.” 
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Susceptible and possessed of an active fancy, his in- 
vention was quick and energetic. He was of a tranquil 
temperament, never excited to jealousy by the success of 
rivals, but always generous and charitable. Nor did criti- 
cism ever irritate him. When it amounted to unjust in- 
vective he disregarded it, and when it appeared in its 
proper garb as fair and modest strictures, he welcomed it 
as a source of instruction and improvement. ‘‘ When 
some of his friends wished to reply to a certain Sig. Fer- 
now, who had published a pamphlet against him in Ger- 
man, he earnestly dissuaded them from it, saying, that it 
was for him to answer it, but only with his chisel, and 
by an improvement in his works.” 

As we might expect from the susceptibility and ardor 
of his nature, Canova more than once during his life ex- 
perienced the passion of love, and, as he confessed, was 
early subject to its influence. ‘Twice he was on the verge 
of entering into the married state, but was deterred from 
a conviction of the necessity of an undivided attachment 
and attention to his art. 

A writer on Italian sculpture in the Edinburgh Re- 
view has advanced some rather paradoxical opinions, with 
regard to the taste and talent of our sculptor. He denies 
his style to be either imaginative or sublime. ‘‘ Beauty 
and grace,”’ he says, “‘are his divinities; and he seldom 
worships at the shrine of mightier gods. He delights in 
the elegant and voluptuous forms with which ‘Tasso has 
peopled the gardens of Armida, rather than in the terrible 
truth or sublime inventions of Dante.” 

It is true that Canova has ‘threaded the gardens of 
Cythera” to some purpose, and that he excels in impart- 
ing to his female figures a fascination and voluptuousness 
of expression, that authorize his being called the ‘ sculp- 
tor of Venus and the Graces’’; but in his efforts at the 
sublime he is not less successful. Of this we want no 
proof while the statues of Hercules and Lichas, Theseus, 
the Pugilists, Napoleon, and Washington exist. It is said 
that Canova lacks invention. He is a copyist of nature ; 
and his matchless genius has restored to prostituted art 
its pristine chastity and elegance. Where shall we look 
for more happy invention and correct taste, than devised 
and embellished the Mausoleums to Rezzonico and Gan- 
ganelli? His conceptions were bold and novel, and ap- 
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proximated nearly to the excellence of Grecian sculpture. 
But enough. While his works exist, he will never want 
enthusiastic admirers. 

In 1821 he visited Passagno, his native village, to in- 
spect the progress of the workmen on an edifice which 
he was erecting, according to a design formed from recol- 
lections of the Parthenon and Pantheon, to the purposes 
of a Christian church. It was destined to have contained 
among other productions of his chisel, a colossal figure 
of religion, thirty feet in height, which was to have been 
carved in marble at his own expense, and made an offer- 
ing to the Christian world. Had this statue been com- 
pleted, the present age would have possessed a wonder 
of art and sublimity hitherto unequalled; but, from causes 
unexplained, although the model was finished, and the 
marble disposed, this magnanimous design was frustrated. 
Canova notwithstanding persevered in erecting this splen- 
did edifice at Possagno, and foreseeing the immense ad- 
vantage which would accrue from it to his native village, — 
devoted to its completion his entire fortune, and the last 
efforts of his genius. 

It is probable that his exertions at this time hastened 
his dissolution. Certain it is that henceforward his health 
rapidly declined, until he terminated his existence in 
October, 1822, being 65 years old. His death was 
happy and tranquil; not a convulsion or even a sigh 
betokened his dying moment. His last words denote the 
calmness of his mind, —‘* Anima bella e pura;” these 
he uttered several times just before he expired. His loss 
occasioned deep and universal affliction. ‘The funereal 
rites were performed with great ceremony on the 25th of 
the same month. 

He left 53 statues, 12 groups and monuments, and 
busts and relievos to the extraordinary number of 176 
complete works. 


H. 
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MEMORY’S LYRE. 


STANZAS. 


"T 1s sweet to see the setting sun 
In his mild radiance drest ; 

When our accustomed task is done, 
And evening bids us rest ; 


And sweet upon the bounding sea 
To view the distant shore, 

To greet the home of infancy, 
And meet our friends once more; 


And sweet upon the mountain high 
To mark the plains below, 

Where distant forests reach the sky, 
And noble rivers flow ; 


But sweeter far affection’s smile, 
In friends sincere and kind; 

For scenes like these the heart beguile, 
And elevate the mind. 


©. W, Ht. 


MEMORY’S LYRE. 


To C., SINGING TO THE HARP A SONG OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


Sweep those sounding chords again : — 
Wake that long forgotten strain : — 
Memory’s lyre shall back respond 
Fondly —to those accents fond. 


Hark! the sounds I long would hear 
Gently steal upon the ear ; 

Now like ocean’s hollow roar, 

As it beats the rock-bound shore : 











MEMORY’S LYRE, 


Now in tones of laughing glee: 
"T is the lyre of Memory 
Echoing, in its fitful swell, 

Voices that I love so well! 

Called to being by the note, 
Shadowy forms around me float — 
Kindly faces on me gleam — 
Like the pictures of a dream. 


Gently touch the quivering chords : 
Let the tones thy harp affords 
Murmur, in thy breathing numbers, 
Soft as childhood’s dreamless slumbers. 


Lo! a white-robed form appears, 
Smiling through a mother’s tears: 
Soft! an infant’s wailing cry 


Mingles with the lullaby. 


Wake the cheerful echoes round : 
Let thy harp to mirth resound : 

Fainily back from Memory’s lyre 
Flow the tones thy chords inspire. 


Hark! it warbles now in glee 

Notes of boyish melody — 

Laughing sounds and silver voices 
‘Telling how the heart rejoices, 

In its days of sunlit spring, 

When bright hopes are blossoming. 
Flashing eyes, and waving curls, — 
Playful boys, — and laughing girls, 
Dancing in a flood of light — 

Flit before my dazzled sight. 
Floating in the liquid blue — 

Clouds of every rainbow-hue 

Smile upon the youthful train ; 
Brightly earth smiles back again : 
Birds are warbling, flowers are blooming, 
All the breeze with sweets perfuming. 


Let the harp with passion rage ; 
Wild the song thy thoughts engage! 


White with foam, life’s billowy sea 
Frets and roars incessantly : — 
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Black o’erhead the tempests scowl ; 
Fitful winds in vengeance howl : 
Wrecks the yesty waves bestrew : 
Death stalks grimly by their crew: 
Purple corses floating by, 

On the waves neglected lie: 
Laughing eyes and merry tones, 
Change to tears and bitter groans. 
Hope’s bright wreaths are faded now - 
Friends and loved ones withering bow 
To the Phantom ‘Terror — Death: 
Cold I feel his icy breath 

Creeping o’er my fevered brow. 





Cease! Thy strains discordant swell 
=; With the deep-toned funeral knell. 


Tears bedew my weary eyes, 
And the shadowy vision flies. 


Faust. 


PASSING AWAY. 


By Puitiep MIpDLETON. 


* The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come, 
And make their bed with thee.” — Bryant. 


I po not know the experience of others on such sub- 
jects, but for myself, 1 am always improved by any 
sudden visitation, which tells how speedily and surely 
we are passing away. I never see a funeral on its way 
to however obscure a churchyard in acity, or a quiet, 
unambitious country resting-place,—not even a well 
known spot altered, a familiar walk or building changed, 
without thinking on this sure sign of passing away, till 
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I am a better man. Such a thing is like a rock, which, 
jutting into and breaking the stream, shows us how fast 
the current is flowing. We so adapt ourselves to the 
world and its prospects, that, unless some one drops at 
our side, we are apt to consider life as something guaran- 
teed to us; but when the face which we were wont to 
meet every day is really missing, and the grave takes to 
its charge one of our own number, the shock comes, and 
the tear starts, and we feel ourselves for a while insecure. 
But I have been astonished to see how soon,—oh! how 
immediately,—one by one begins to forget the warning, 
—to remember the friend only occasionally,—to leave 
him to the guardian care of the tomb which encloses him, 
—and to return to life’s business as unconcernedly, as 
though death had never blighted one of our race! ‘This 
cannot be using properly these summons; and whenever 
a neighbor or a friend dies, | love to linger on his memory, 
before following the world in their busy race, if only to 
speculate who will be mourned for next. But it is not 
long before meditation is broken, and the whirlpool closes 
around us again. * 

Men are too sure that they shall not be called next, — 
too thoughtless, that all is passing away! Every one 
remembers the first death that broke childhood’s monoto- 
ny. Who does not recollect for years the tone, the look, 
and too, the very last words, of the first playmate he lost ! 
I recollect the funeral solemnities, the afflictions of friends, 
the shudder of committing him to the earth, and thesunken 
appearance of the familiar face, — in short, the whole mys- 
tery which the young attach to the death-bed, —and so do 
all. The child thinks of such a loss for days, and at night 
his slumber is broken with the fancies it suggests ; — but 
man, more cold and dignified, more hackneyed in the civili- 
ties of society, less used to weep, and ashamed of the tears 
that sometimes force themselves upon him,—man can 
see friend after friend entombed, and after the usual cer- 
emonies and reminiscences, return as unthinking and un- 
improved to life as before! If this be manhood, let us 
again be children! 

We take no pains to feel that, were we stricken out of 
existence, the whole system of things would remain the 
same. It is sometimes a desolate idea, that the very affec- 
tions which men cherish, and spend their lives in cultivat- 
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ing, are as surely to be broken off, as that generation after 
generation has gone and will continue to go out of exist- 
ence. One is sometimes inclined to despondency, when 
reflecting that not one is interred and forgotten, but had 
as bright hopes and soaring ambition as those, who are 
left to run a little longer heat, and then follow their pre- 
decessors. Without Christianity, despondency were inev- 
itable! How plainly a single death shows that every 
worldly interest, ambition and disappointment, benevo- 
lence and malice, are but scenes in the great drama of 
passing away! Icannot turn froma tomb to which a 
new treasure has been confided, without. recalling in 
fancy the hopes, and plans, and desires, and fears, which, 
at the approach of the despoiler, have all passed away ! 

A portion of us are now standing, with hopes and 
ambitious projects, on the very threshold of life, — not 
one thinking of the multitudes before, whose hopes 
have been extinguished, and whose projects have passed 
away incomplete. I have occasionally, for the sake of 
amusement, imagined the feelings of the last survivor of 
my cla@s as wandering to our grave-stones, of many of us 
the only chronicles, amid the moss already collected he 
should decipher his classmates’ names and the few formal 
particulars, and then recalling the feelings and aspirations 
with which we respectively graduated, should heave a 
sigh, or, perhaps, wear a smile, to think how very far 
wide of our anticipations fate had conducted us, how 
many intentions were defeated, and how many ambitious 
resolutions had been smothered in the grave. Such and 
so, he would say, were confident in their success, — this 
was buoyed by ambition, and that goaded by envy, — but 
I am the last; they are lying at my feet; hopes, resolu- 
tions, fears have been ended,—one after another have 
they thus passed away ! 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, on 17th March, 1837, on the island of Santa Cruz, whither he had 
repaired in the hope of recovering his health, Edward H. Kettell, son of 
John Kettell, Esq., of Boston, and a highly respected member of the Senior 
Class in this University. Itis remarkable, that during their collegiate course, 
death has never before broken their number; and it is consoling, that the 
deceased carried to the grave the warmest confidence and affection of his 


fellow-students : 


‘¢ None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise.”’ 
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EPILOGUE. 


By AsHLEY VERNON. 


THERE is a clime where Fancy loves to dwell, 
Whose very name is uttered like a spell, — 
Where every stream that ripples to the deep, 
Murmurs of glory that can never sleep, — 
Where the glad sun diffusing its mild blaze, 
Glows on the bosom with his purest rays : 
Where gentle love most eloquently speaks, 
Through the calm beauty of soft-blushing cheeks, 
And forms of light on every mountain throng, 
Called by her minstrel’s never dying song. 
What! do you question where that land may be, 
So dear to romance, love, and poesy ? 

"Tis here, transplanted by our bard’s own hand, 
Italia blooms amid a wintry land! 


Thus paints the poet on the modern stage, 
The image of each distant clime and age ; 
And draws those passions with his magic art, 
That melt or crush, that calm or rend the heart. 


With blackest mantle round her shoulders cast, 
That darkly quivers in the midnight blast, 
With steady gaze thrown upward to the sky, 
And noiseless step, lo! tragedy sweeps by. 
Or lingering ’neath some wild and ruined tower, 
She counts the bell that tolls the fatal hour, — 
Her bosom throbs, but not with mortal fear, 
Till the last echo strikes her listening ear ! 
She starts — from those bright eyes how fiercely dart 
The lightning thoughts that scathe her restless heart ! 
What stern resolve is throned upon that brow, 
In paleness wrapt, yet doubly fearful now! 
She starts —the robe in closer fold is clasped, 
With firmer hand the gleaming dagger grasped, 
And while her path the maddened passions lead, 
She rushes onward to ‘ the nameless deed.” 


Here Mirth her laughing train delights to bring, 
And o’er the stage her rosy garlands fling ; 
How oft her voice has lulled, in every breast, 
The aching heart, or weary soul to rest ; 
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SONNET. 


While round the brow to sorrow’s pang unknown, 
A warmer, clearer sun light has been thrown. 
Here Fancy too, gay daughter of the sky, 

Has turned the glances of her magic eye, 
Pausing a moment from her rain-bow flight, 
Amid these scenes to wave her wings of light. 
She lifts the rod — behold, at her command, 
Crowds on our gaze the shining fairy band, 

High castles rise, and towers with ivy crowned, 
Throw sombre shadows o’er the haunted ground, 
The moon breaks forth, and sheds her fairest beam, 
On far-off hill-top, lake, and gliding stream : 
Strange forms are gathering on the star-lit plain, 
T’o join the dance and wake the festive strain. 
But lo! the heavens are changed, no more are seen 
The train of spirits and their fairy Queen — 
The distant mountain-heights no longer glow, 
And darkness wraps the vale and plain below. 
The angry blast now tears the forest-wreath, 

And moans and whispers o’er a desert heath! 
Such are the scenes the Drama seeks to raise, 
And such the mimic world the stage displays. 


6 * * +. #* 
* « * * 
SONNET, 


Written in the blank leaf of a favorite book. 


Wuenre can I better write thy name than here, 

Upon this page — a sister’s gift — my girl ? 

A simple gift — yet richer far than pearl, 
Than gems, or golden ornaments more dear — 
My call may not be heard —the winds are loud, 

And thou art journeying on the distant deep; 

But ah! the waves as playfully they leap, 

And round thy dancing bark in gladness crowd, 
Each western breeze that swells the snowy sail, 

While springs the pennon from its airy height, 

And wild with joy streams on its heavenward flight — 
All shall relate the same love-burthened tale, 

And all a thousand blessings bring to thee, 
Which every hour I waft across the sea! 
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LOAFERS AND LOAFING. 


Marx that sallow-faced veteran, who sits on the steps 
of yonder tavern. What a pitiful, whining look, does 
his meager, though expressive visage bear! His coat, if 
that outward habiliment may be dignified with the name, 
might have been, in its primeval days, either black, blue, 
or gray, for any thing that it now expresses to the coti- 
trary; for in the wear of time, and exposure to the 
weather, it has become as dingy, and motley, as the sky 
just before an Equinoctial. It bears, however, a closer 
resemblance to a many-sided, moss-grown cockle, than to 
any thing else earthly ;—the moss standing for the fre- 
quent patches. One large brass button is left to tell of 
brighter days; and the button holes, botched by unskilful 
hands, are tied with unseemly twine. Waistcoat he con- 
siders superfluous. — His unmentionables are of the same 
non-descript hue with his coat, loose and flabby as the 
cheeks of an Irish milkmaid ;—and as for his shoes — 
heaven pity his toes in a freezing winter’s day! The 
temperance societies, those foes to all tap-room and grog- 
shop loungers, though they have deprived him of his 
forenoon glass of bitters, have left him his tobacco; and 
there he sits, the whole day, basking like a Hottentot in 
the sunshine, sending out from his dirty clay pipe whiff 
after whiff of curling vapor. His elbows rest upon his 
knees; and his long bony fingers are thrust among the 
waving elf-locks, which hang from under his almost 
brimless, many-cornered hat. ‘There he sits, day after 
day, smoking his pipe, and there he will sit, till he 
tumbles into his grave. Nought, but a torrent or a tem- 
pest, can drive him hence to the tavern fireside. He is 
the “ generalized idea” of a “regular-built Loafer.” 

Loafer is a fashionable word. ‘The use of this expres- 
sive term has wonderfully increased of late, with the 
increase of a peculiar, though varying character, to which 
it has been applied. Our friend of the tavern-step and 
bar-room is not the only one deserving this distinctive 
epithet. 

A Loafer is nearly synonymous with a hanger-on, a 
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lounger, a toad-eater, an idler, or a vagabond of any descrip- 
tion, though none of these terms can so fully or beautifully 
express its Meaning. 

Eminent philologists have endeavored to trace this 
word to its origin,—-and among others, the celebrated 
Dr. Xyrol has given it as his opinion, ‘that this forcible 
and expressive cognomen was derived, without the possi- 
bility of dubitation, from the Grecian substantive noun 
6 4opog:” —-and adds by way of proof and explanation, 
that 6iopos, though designating a crest, a mane, or any 
other hairy thing, in its primitive use, may denote any 
rough, scrubby, hairy thing in general, as our English 
Loafer. 

The honor of having invented the term seems, how- 
ever, more justly to belong to the goodly city of New 
Amsterdam; and the story of its origin has been given 
as follows. 

‘A fat, sour-krout-eating old Dutchman, whose purse 
was heavy with yellow Dutch guilders, owned a fine 
large farm in the middle of what is now New York city ; 
long, however, before the ‘Yankees’ had crept in, and 
while Broadway was as yet, ‘only an ideal theory.’ 
Now our wealthy friend had one fair daughter, the heiress 
of his long purse and broad acres. Katrina was a beauty: 
her hair was of a bright auburn —envious people, only, 
called it red: her finely freckled complexion reminded 
one of — 


‘Floating specks of yellow cream 
On a pan of azure milk: ? — 


and her weight could not have been much less than 
twenty stone— without petticoats. ‘These charms at- 
tracted a swarm of butterfly suitors around her lovely 
person; but the old gentleman had determined to marry 
his Katrina according to his own liking, and therefore, 
after trying every other means to discourage the atten- 
tions of these fortune-hunters, -he finally forbade them 
the house. They were not, however, so easily to be got 
rid of; many of them still continued to frequent the 
premises, and prowl about his habitation. Some few 
even dared to approach, by night, the fence that enclosed 
his spacious front yard, and, with the music of a flute, to 
vex his weary ears, and endeavor to steal away the affec- 
tions of his Katrina. Such conduct was hardly to be 
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borne, even by our placid Dutchman, with any great degree 
of equanimity ; and on its recurrence he determined in his 
heart to try a more forcible appeal than words. He 
accordingly loaded his heavy old Dutch blunderbuss, and 
Standing at an upper window prepared to take summary 
vengeance on all intruders. His friends, observing him 
in the moonlight, so fearfully armed against the ardent 
lovers of his daughter, wondered greatly, and thought 
among themselves, that the good man must have gone 
mad. 

‘‘ Now it happened, that the Dutch citizens of New York, 
among other barbarisms, still retained the old practice of 
softening the v into f; and, when some of his friends 
questioned our hero upon the subject of his midnight 
watch, he let them know, in no very gentle language, 
‘that he was keeping the tamned loafers from his Kat- 
rina.’ Since that time, not only lovers have been loafers 
in the good city of Gotham; but even gentle serenaders, 
general loungers, and all those who ‘hang on when they 
are not wanted, have been dignified with the name, there, 
and elsewhere.’ ” 

Yes! among us as well as among the Gothamites have 
many varieties of this genus occurred. First we have 
the loafer sentimental, who is as fond of basking in the 
sunshine, as our old acquaintance of the tavern; but his 
character is drawn with more delicate touches, and he is 
more of a hot-house plant than his coarser friend. He 
will puff tobacco as well, but a pipe is too vulgar — noth- 
ing but the best flavored ‘‘ principé” is worthy to touch 
his fastidious lips. He has been known to scribble 
verses; but though ‘‘ala Byron ”’ in style, their substance, 
as might be supposed, is very like sweetened milk and 
water. His greatest pleasure, however, seems to be in 
lolling on your sofa, or window seat, and poring over the 
pages of some silly Novel, or ephemeral Magazine. He 
can read nothing that has length, or requires fixedness of 
attention ;—he can no more keep his mind to one subject, 
than his body to one place. MHence is it, that you so 
often find ‘Marryatt’s last” in his hand. For Marry- 
att’s Novels, are not only well fitted, but seem expressly 
designed for Loafers. In the first place, there is no such 
thing in them asconnected thought ; — indeed the charac- 
ters themselves are Loafers, their condition in life —the 
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scenes in which they are constantly placed, are loafing, 
and they themselves pursue no regular plan of life, are 
mere ‘‘ hangers-on” to society :— finally, the writings of 
the literary Captain received their first encouragement 
from Wapping and its neighborhood, than which, no 
seaport in Great Britain aflords a greater supply of 
Loafers. 

I will only adduce one more specimen of the College 
loafer ; — the most frequent, and the most disagreeable ; he 
may be aptly termed the Loafer Diabolical. The word 
“ Bore,” though not so forcible, has been used to desig- 
nate this species. Qne of my acquaintances Is of this 
description. ‘Tom Coogs is, in some respects, a worthy 
fellow, but an inveterate loafer withal. Tom is no sen- 
timentalist — he never reads — he never writes, — except, 
now and then, a letter to his “ paternal banker,” in which 
the word “money” forms a prominent feature. He is 
even less disposed to adhere to one spot than other indi- 
viduals of the genus;—his hands and feet, nay, his 
jaws, are never idle. He is not only distinguished by 
that perfect uselessness, which characterizes his whole 
class, but he has, in addition, all the mischievous and 
destructive qualities of a rattlesnake, or beast of prey. 
‘Tom has often sat, hour after hour, in my room, motion- 
less, or, only disturbing my nervous ear by a monotonous 
humming :—at another time, he has spent an afternoon 
in whittling out tooth picks from the mahogany table, or 
emptying the contents of the sand box into the inkstand, 
so as inevitably to spoil your best steel pen, when you 
next choose to write. ‘T’om is an unceasing eater; his 
jaws seem governed by steam power: nothing is too 
coarse, nothing too delicate, for his digestive apparatus; 
he devours indiscriminately. Seat yourself down, with 
a comfortable circle of friends, at a nice, evening “ petit 
souper,” and ‘T’om is sure to ‘“ loaf” in;— place a basket 
of delicate fruit, or a plate of choice cake, away in your 
most secret repository, and, ten to one, Tom smells it out, 
and finishes it, without inviting you even to a taste. It 
is currently reported that Tom was born sucking his fin- 
gers ;——the very picture of an infant Loafer ; and it is 
to be hoped, that, when he leaves this ‘‘eating world,” 
he will leave his stomach to the ‘ Medical Faculty,” as 
an evidence of the great extensibility of that organ, 
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LEGENDS OF THE STAG CLIFF. 


By Puritiep MIDDLETON. 


I suppose very few, who have been at all used toa 
country life, are without some favorite spot, —somie re- 
markably pretty sheet of water, or retired walk, about 
which they can tell a passing anecdote. A man ought 
to know, in fancy at least, the very best trouting 
Stream, the best shooting ground, and the finest prospect 
in the whole country; if not, let him be shut up in 
smoky streets, and walk on dirty pavements to his 
grave. I never could fancy time lost in repeating a 
pleasant stroll, or in gathering from the neighboring gos- 
sips, of whom even in America there are many, their 
legendary lore respecting any remarkable mountain, or 
any marvellous strong-hold of nature. Some dozen miles 
out of Boston, just off an old-fashioned family road, 
where one may ride with a rational glance at way-side 
attractions, there is a romantic spot, wild as it was 
created, about which are clustered several legendary rig- 
maroles, calling for the reverence of the school-boy 
Sportsman, as his gun echoes in the silence, and which 
I have taken some pains to collect. How far they are 
magnified by gossiping old men and marvellous old 
women, my informants, for the most part, [ am unable 
to say. 

A deep ravine winds round the base of, and is over- 
hung by a precipitous, and in some parts wooded eleva- 
tion, on one side of which there is a small and rather 
pretty cavern; but of this we are not now going to speak. 
Above the cavern, on the farther side, is a bold and ab- 
rupt mass of rock, rounded off by the hill upon one side, 
but hanging over the deep ravine on the other; and 
often has my head turned giddy, and my heart failed, 
when looking down this steep. I call it, for want of a 
better name, the Stag Cliff; wherefore, the following 
rambling legend will explain. 

About the year 1750, Major Arthurst, of his British 
Majesty’s service, retired with a son and daughter to a 
fine old dwelling, some half a dozen miles from the im- 
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mediate neighborhood of this Stag Cliff. The etiquette 
and spirit of the times, together with the extended ac- 
quaintance of his children, rendered his establishment 
large; and often was Anne Arthurst, his beautiful daugh- 
ter, called to preside at the social board, and do the 
honors of hospitality to the crowd of her father’s friends. 
If the Major’s country-seat could not boast the smooth 
English lawn and splendid park, its attendants wore na- 
ture’s livery, and times beyond number was dinner de- 
layed because ‘‘ the gentlemen had not returned from the 
hunt,” or ‘* Miss Anne and her companions had taken an 
unconscionable morning ride.” Major Arthurst was no 
democrat; every day before meat he inquired of his son 
William, what news from “old England,” and the ladies 
having retired, he invariably fell to berating his unruly 
neighbors, who were dissatisfied with the notions of king 
George, God bless him! 

One morning, in the latter part of May, when friends 
were very thick, and the weather very fine, nothing 
would content the Major but a general stag-hunt; not a 
slender attempt, but a whole day affair. William should 
lead the band — Anne and her young friends must follow 
as they might, at all events must be in at the collation — 
and he himself would take the superintendence, or else 
fall back with the ladies. Not a soul but the servants 
were to be at the country house that day. 

Such a plan so urged could not but progress; and at an 
early hour the whole party was equipped and winding 
slowly to the grounds. Anne Arthurst was a fine horse- 
woinan, and with several companions suitably mounted, 
formed not an uncomely appendage to the hunting caval- 
cade. ‘The gentlemen would, for the first at least, have 
willingly borne their fair associates company, and have 
ridden at their side, but this the Major forbade. No real 
hunting-match ever dealt in love or gallantry, — besides, 
was he not in attendance himself? Miss Arthurst’s fair 
friends accordingly restrained their horses, and with oc- 
casional glances forward, patiently kept in the rear. 

But, despite their preparations, that was not the day 
for hunting; in vain, the gentlemen separated, and the 
dogs scoured the woods; in vain the Major kissing his 
hand to the ladies, spurred the large animal he bestrode, 
came up with the hunters, ordered and countermanded, 
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and showed how they had erred in the pursuit; there 
was no stag shooting for hours, and the ladies, crossing 
occasionally a group of the disappointed sportsmen, fairly 
had the laugh on their side. ‘Their moruing’s ride had 
brought them to the neighborhood of the Cliff; and why 
ill-success should prevent their intended collation, the 
Major could not perceive. Accordingly the party assem- 
bled, dismounted, and amid some clumps of pines, did 
honor to their repast. 

‘‘Ignobly beaten by the ladies, gentlemen,” said Major 
Arthurst, ‘‘and not a curl out of place with their ex- 
ertions ! ” 

‘‘Had our opportunity been more favorable, father,”’ 
said Anne, ‘‘had we not been stationed — ”’ 

‘‘ Moreover,” said the Major, forgetting himself, ‘‘ never 
a woman yet hurt the hair of a stag, —men pleasure- 
riders! gentlemen, your healths!” 

“We will ascertain this afternoon, sir,’ was her only 
reply. 

Ido not know how long their rural banquet would 
have continued, with jest, and compliment, and repartee, 
had not an attendant, who had come in later than the 
party, announced that a large stag just started on the 
neighboring hill-side, might with activity be secured. 
The best possible compliment was paid to the informa- 
tion, and notwithstanding the Major’s repeated remark, 
that order was Heaven’s first law, there was immediately 
a great fixing of spurs and mounting of horses, even the 
ladies declaring their exercise had been nothing, and 
springing lightly to their saddles, off the party spurred 
together a few rods, and then separating with all circum- 
spection. Miss Arthurst, the wind adding life to her fine 
countenance, waved her hand to her father in token of 
the fashionable horse-women redeeming their promise, 
and with one or two servants, led her companions along 
a winding path. 

The stag had been seen on a descent opposite to and 
separated from the cliff by a small stream, well known 
in our day to the trout fisher, or the collector of wild 
flowers. Some of our friends crossed the brook, others 
waited for the animal to leave the valley, as it was evi- 
dent he must, and seek the thickly wooded part of Stag 
Cliff. The ladies rode up the hill, hoping in jest that 
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his course might be favorable for their vaunted prowess. 
For more than an hour was the chase continued — the 
very best huntsmen missed the track—the dogs lost 
spirit, the stream was crossed and recrossed in vain, and 
the most sanguine began to regret having left their de- 
lightful companions and shady repast. In fact, the ob- 
ject of pursuit had passed the brook and very wisely 
secreted himself among the opposite trees. Major Arth- 
urst, who with several others had drawn up in despair, 
was suddenly aroused by one of the ladies’ servants on 
the top of the hill, exclaiming, “ Back a little, ladies, he 
is roused again, see we are right for him!” He looked 
hastily, and saw the animal darting from the underbrush 
towards the summit. ‘Nonsense —keep back ladies 
every one of you,” he cried at the top of his voice, a 
little piqued at having missed the track so long —‘“‘ he 
will trample you down — zounds, gentlemen, the girls to 
take up the chase,” and they dashed up the hill. 

The panting animal cleared every impediment much 
to the gratification of our young friends above, who de- 
spite the major’s remonstrances, watched his movements 
with interest and perfect silence. ‘ Miss Anne, he does 
not see your horse—a little back Miss Herbert,” said the 
servant, and in a moment the frightened stag burst 
through the last thicket and stood in the open space 
before them. He was evidently at a loss, and for a 
moment the only movement of his fine form was a 
heaving of the side, and a tossing of the head. While 
the Major’s detachment was floundering up the hill, “the 
antlered monarch” stood gazing at the party ; Anne was 
in the front, aud her mantling cheek showed her half- 
inclination to redeem her boast to her father. The 
ground was open; at considerable distance in front was 
the precipice — for several minutes all gazed in silence — 
then the animal just as the Major was vociferating from 
below, ‘‘nonsense! girls ride after stag,” darted in the 
direction of the cliff, and after a moment’s pause, the 
ladies, the two servants, and three or four impatient dogs, 
followed with rapidity. 

Half laughing, the riders extended themselves to quite 
acircle. They “had now reached the commencement of 
the rocks extending over the ravine, the stag stopped a 
second, then thinking, like his lady pursuers, that the 
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steep was rounded on the farther side, sprang upon the 
rocky path and continued his way. A few bounds served 
to show the poor animal his error; he poised on his 
haunches on the very edge of the cliff, cast a piteous look 
at the party behind, then ‘with a noble leap sought the de- 
struction which awaited him hundreds of feet below! Anne 
Arthurst, the foremost of the party, was but a few rods 
behind. ‘The truth flashed upon her ; —two of the dogs 
had followed with loud cries, the others crouched back 
in horror. It was a moment of intense interest ;— her 
steed was in high spirits; she saw the death they had 
courted, and exercising on the instant her finest skill, 
wheeled her horse so immediately as to cast him upon 
his knees, and with a slight exclamation, fell fainting 
from the saddle. * * * 

[t is said, when the party wound slowly and-thought- 
fully homeward, a noble pair of antlers graced Miss Arth- 
urst’s saddle-bow; and ever after, when the old gentleman 
was rallied by a pretty face about his solemn assertion, 
that ‘‘a woman never followed a stag to the death,” he 
used to retort, ‘nonsense! never but once, and that was 
my own daughter Anne! ”’ 


THE UNREQUITED. 


Trey tell me she is passing fair, 
Whom thou art loving now; 

That the hue of gold is o’er her hair, 
And statue-like her brow! 

They say her eye, so full and blue 
Beams lovingly on thee ; 

That she is beautiful, is true ; 
But can she love like me? 

Still I beseech, whate’er thy lot, 

Deceive, betray, forsake her not! 


Yes, I have loved thee! I have felt, 
Whene’er thy form was near, 
My heart in sweetest rapture melt, 
That I to thee was dear! 
VOL. Ill. —NO. VIII. 40 
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Then hast thou smiled on me, and taught 
My vain heart to believe 

This was the Eden thou hadst sought, 
And [ its happy Eve! 

Thou ’rt sadly changed since days of old 

And thy once loving eye is cold! 


Yes, I could dance and sweetly sing, 
Beneath that gaze of thine, 

Led by the vain imagining, 
That thy pulse beat to mine! 

I did not think, as since I’ve done, 
That thou couldst prove untrue, 

Nor that the heart just then mine own, 
Could sigh for others too ! 

Yet I shall love its faithless thrill 

Till this sad, throbbing one is still! 


{ should have joyed to see the crowd 
Pay homage to thy fame; 
I should have joyed, ay! have been proud 
To answer to thy name! 
But no! a sweeter, holier tie, 
A tie that ends with life, 
And which to sever, one must die. 
Will bind to thee thy wife! 
A knot indissolubly tied, — 
How great shall be her wealth! 
She can cling fondly to thy side, 
‘In sickness and in health;” 
And thou wilt look on her with pride, — 
Oh! that I could have been thy bride! 
Yet all is past! as on the shore 
A full wave dashes — and ’tis o’er, 
My heart, my bursting heart, relief 
Feels in thus pouring out its grief; 
But ah! its love, its secret sorrow, 
Will be forgotten all to-morrow ! 


Yoricxk. 
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THE LAST HOUR. 


By Puintre MIppLETON. 


As the sun went down, the strength of the sick boy 
Sank with it, and his eye lost lifesomeness, 

And the whole sleepless night he tossed in pain 
Upon his feverish pillow. When his mother 
Leaned o’er his bed and traced upon his cheek 
The spoiler’s footsteps, plain, fair, terrible, — 
Tears came despite her firmness; until then 

A mother’s hope had cheered her ; but she saw 
Him who had been young motherhood’s delight — 
The pride of after life — who would have borne 
The tottering form of age — branded by death, 
And tears broke forth that would not be confined, 
And sobs amid her prayers. 


Her son, beheld it, 
And whispered consolation, for his heart 
Ached at the widow’s weeping, so he bade 
Her be assured he was not going to die, — 
While the damp brow, and hot lips’ kiss declared 
So much he loved his mother, e’en in death 
He was dissembling. Then, they placed about him, 
What he once loved to look upon — as though 
Old recollections might delay the hour 
Of his departure, — and his little sister 
Marking their grief, stood sobbing by the bedside, 
Weeping aloud to see her elders weep, 
And for the time heart-broken. 


His mother turned in silence, her hot tears 
Fell on his cheek, and fixedly her eye 
Gazed on him — then she kissed as she was wont 
Her darling boy, and like a child sank down 

And wept beside him. — They had brought a Bible; 
The Holy writ lay opened at the words 

Of Jesus when he died, — and none for grief 
Could read them; not a soul around the death-be 
But choked, and the voice broke inaudibly ; 

And when his mother strove to utter calmly 

The holy Jesus’ words, deep sobs came forth, 

And she bent weeping on the sufferer’s neck. 
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Her son at length, — with an expression calm 

As in our boyhood visions angels wear — 

Beheld the Savior’s words, and would have read them. 
They listened ; broken sounds —to think that then 
His hour should come !— alone were audible; 

He raised the Volume, and again they listened ; — 
But his pale hand dropt softly, while his lips 

Closed gently, and the still, cold pulse showed them 
That he was dead. 
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Tuer are three situations in which a man is liable to 
be placed, where it is absolutely necessary for him to be 
egolistical; viz. When he is in Love, when he is in 
Debt, when he is in —an Editor’s Chair. As to the first 
of these, we have here nothing to say ; if any one wishes 
to be fully satisfied respecting the second, let him only 
look at the elbows of our best black coat, and at the 
knees of our feebly constituted inexpressibles ; but con- 
cerning the third state —ay! reader —thitherward runs 
the thread of this discourse. An Editor’s Chair forsooth ! 
For in what does it differ from any other “ fourlegged tri- 
pod,’’as avery absurd acquaintance of ours learnedly styled 
it one day? In nothing that can be told; yet the one in 
which we are now seated has after all a very sut generis 
aspect. ‘The arms are severely mangled by the attacks 
of blood-thirsty pen-mending knives; probably whittled 
away when the occupant was sorely besieged by rapa- 
cious printers for another page, and ideas were neither too 
numerous nor too clear. ‘The leather seat has been cut 
into very classical pantaloon straps, and the hair which 
once filled it carried off piecemeal as precious relics by en- 
thusiastic visitors. Notwithstanding the legs are rather 
weak-jointed, and the motion of the whole chair corporate 
by no means the easiest, owing to the spring-halt in one of 
the rockers, yet we have taken many a comfortable doze 
therein, over our OWn compositions, and whiled away 
many an after-dinner hour in meditations upon dump- 
lings and roast beef. 
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But what has all this to do with our History? Ah! 
dear readers! the dustiest road often leads to the greenest 
pastures, and so, pray heaven, may these dull remarks con- 
duct youat length to somethinga little more refreshing and 
desirable. Away then with prefaces and speculations ; 
let us have the plain narrative of facts. 

As the present Senior Class is the only one in College 
which is acquainted with the origin of Harvardiana, and 
know how nearly it was at first connected with a certain 
worthy society, now alas! defunct, bearing for a few 
days, however, the significant title of ‘‘ The Irving Club,” 
it may not be unacceptable to a part of our readers, that 
one of their number should give a brief summary of his 
‘‘ recollections.”’ 

About three years ago, on the evening of a dull, dreary 
day, two persons might have been seen conversing together, 
in front of Massachusetts gates. One of them was busily 
engaged in punching holes with the end of his umbrella 
in the ground, but withal, so thoughtfully occupied, that 
any one who considered his situation would have said at 
once, that he was either revolving some grave cogitation 
of his own, or profoundly listening to the declamation of his 
classmate. Ever and anon the umbrella was placed ina 
rhetorical posture ;—the whole man assumed an alarming 
aspect, insomuch that it could not escape the observation 
of the writer, who was then walking leisurely toward 
the parties, that some exciting topic was the subject of 
conversation. He soon joined them, and the words, 
‘ Periodical,” ‘‘ Magazine,” ‘“ Literary Reputation,” ‘‘ Heb- 
dominal Gazette,” “Printers,” ‘ Editors,” fell with a 
strange thrill upon his ears. Even then— will future gen- 
erations credit the report?— will the present age, so fruit- 
ful in wonders, countenance the idea ?—even then were 
struck out from the minds of two simple-hearted Fresh- 
men those glimmering sparks, which have since kindled 
into so bright a flame!* In short, a plan was then 
started of publishing a magazine. 

By degrees, the collection increased from three to six — 





*<« Bright aflame!’ yes, to my certain knowledge, we have used the proof- 
sheets and refuse copies of Harvardiana (which latter by the way are of no 


small number) to kindle fire and light lamps ever since last September. 
Pr. Dev. 
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each new comer bringing fresh ardor, and fresh eagerness 
for the undertaking. So thoroughly at that early period 
were all imbued with the true love of letters! An ex- 
planation is here needed, for it will surely be incom- 
prehensible to most students how so large a number as 
siz could be suffered with impunity to horde themselves 
together within the limits of the college yard. In those 
days the very learned laws about ‘grouping ” were not in 
existence. <A collection of two was not then considered 
a sure prognostic of rebellion, and spied out vigilantly by 
tutoric eyes. A group of three was not reckoned a gross 
outrage of the college peace, and punished severely by the 
subtraction of some dozens from the numerical rank of the 
unfortunate youth engaged in so high a misdemeanor. A 
congregation of four was not esteemed an open, avowed 
contempt of the laws of decency and propriety, prophe- 
sying utter combustion, desolation, and destruction to 
all buildings and trees in the neighborhood ; and last- 
ly, a multitude of five, though watched with a little 
jealousy, was not called an intoler ‘able, unparalleled viola- 
tion of every thing approaching the name of order, abso- 
lute, downright shamelessness, worthy capital mark-pun- 
ishment, alias the loss of 872 digitg! No, dear friends, 
marvel not at what we say, although it be scarcely 
credible, still believe it. ‘Those who had always sat 
under the throne of Jupiter, knew nothing of the golden 
days of Saturn. But to resume our narrative. 

That same evening arrangements were made for call- 
ing a class-meeting, and the following night the class 
met at Mass. No. 32. ‘hat venerable attic never before 
contained so august an assembly. Men who measured 
more than five feet eleven were ranged in straight lines 
in the middle of the room, for its ‘slanting walls would 
not permit them in any other place to assume an erect pos- 
ture. From these towers and pyramids of the class 
there was a gradual descent to those who filled less ele- 
vated situations. ‘Trunks, beds, and bureaus were oc- 
cupied as stands by those speakers, whose opinions were 
of more weight and stature than their bodies. After 
the election of a moderatar, the whole assembly was 
called to order and the object of the meeting stated. 

Multifarious were the sentiments advanced ; some firm- 
ly contending that all were well qualified for the mainte- 
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nance of a literary journal, others declaring that it was 
advisable to wait longer before we undertook the task ; 
some affirming that magazines were foolish and un profit- 
able things, (oh! what mistaken souls! what villains !) 
and that a good ‘Society’ would be much better; while 
others thought, and thought rightly in our opinion, 
that the country was suffering for just such a periodical 
as you are now reading ;—absolutely undergoing intel- 
lectual starvation. 

However, after much elaborate discussion from all the 
champions of debate, this vote was put to the class, 
‘Whether we shall establish ourselves into a society called 
the Irving Club” (most preposterous appellation!) “for the 
purpose of mutual improvement in composition, and for 
the farther purpose of publishing a paper or magazine, if 
thought necessary.” ‘lhe vote was passed unanimously. 
There is a feat in intellectuals worthy the attentive con- 
sideration of every thinking Freshman. : 

In the mean time, however, a committee had been 
chosen to wait upon one of the college officers (whose 
opinion we all respected, and whose instruction all re- 
member, at the same time sighing “‘ 'T'roja fuit”’ when we 
think of him) and obtain his advice upon this momen- 
tous and all-absorbing subject. ‘The meeting was then 
adjourned till the next evening. 

Agreeably to adjournment, the class assembled at 
Stoughton 9, a room of great celebrity in those days, 
and the meeting was called to order under the name of 
“The Irving Club.” But alas! now we are not about 
to moralize —(so keep on reading and do not omit the rest 
of this page)—alas! (there never was a better opportu- 
nity of uttering a few capacious generalities on the fickle- 
ness of man and uncertainty of human prospects) alas! 
(our fingers really itch to mark dowa a few reflections, 
they would come in so apropos— but the occasion must 
pass by — our promise is recorded) alas! the spirit of our 
enterprise is threatened with annihilation! The committee 
reported that we had been advised to wait at least a 
year longer, before we undertook the great responsibility 
of filling up the wide chasm, which was felt to exist in 
our literature, and moreover they conveyed to our ears 
other information, which was at once a death-blow to 
our hopes. The Junior Class had heard of our miracu- 
lous doings, and asserted with that peculiar dignity which 
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should at all times excite terror and awe in the Fresh- 
manic breast, that they would countenance no such pro- 
ceedings. ‘They had been consulting upon the expe- 
dieney of publishing a periodical themselves, and that if 
we went on, why they would set up an opposition. 
‘Now far be it,” thought each one of the meeting, 
“far be it from me to enter into competition with 
students who have been practising the sublime art of 
Theme and Forensic writing for two years; who have 
studied Paley and Stewart, and grown very argumentative 
over Bishop Butler; of a surety, such conduct would be 
absurd in the extreme.” 

Reasonings like this, no matter how sophistical or in- 
conclusive in fact, soon placed the subject in a new 
light, and all idea of putting immediately into execution 
our former plan was abandoned. ‘The Junior Class soon 
occupied the seats of their seniors, and the first number 
of Harvardiana, in the month of September, 1834, might 
have been seen looking very blue upon the counters of 
our bookstore. 

Thus, although we did not establish a periodical of our 
own, there can be no doubt that others better able to 
write and publish than ourselves, were spurred on to the 
task. At any rate, the present Senior Class did not un- 
dertake the publishment of a periodical, becawse others 
had done it before them, and it now came their turn; for 
in the early part of their college course they had formed 
the determination of doing this before they left the 
University. 

We now speak to the initiated. The days of ‘ The 
Irving Club’ have passed by; its name, blended with 
the memory of a thousand other boyish fancies, serves 
only to excite a smile when any circumstance calls to 
recollection our early plans of greatness. But that smile 
is a good-natured one. Who does not remember a thou- 
sand foolish things of which he has been guilty, that 
have, notwithstanding, a cherished place in his memory ? 
The simplicity of childhood has more of wisdom in it 
than the cool calculations of maturer days. 

But when we think over what we now style the 
dreams of our boyhood, let us not forget those grand 
anticipations of glory, which actuated us to the forma- 
tion of the “ Irving,” and which assembled us for deliber- 
ation in Stoughton 9, and Mass. 32. A. V. 
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MISS SEDGWICK. 
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THERE is some danger, perhaps, of our not recognising 
the full extent of what Miss Sedgwick has done for our 
literature. Her writings are given to the world at con- 
siderable intervals. Each, as it comes out, is read with a 
full perception and acknowledgment of its beauties. We 
form a favorable idea of the mind which has embodied 
such a character as Deborah Lenox, Magawisca, or Un- 
cle Phil. But we are apt not to estimate at their full 
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value powers which have created them all. A good 
character may be hit off by accident. But it is a succes- 
sion of faithful delineations that is the sure proof of the 
abilities of an author, and such proof no one can deny 
that the writings of Miss Sedgwick afford. 

Though we can do little more than give a bare cata- 
logue of her writings, yet it seems to us that this need 
not be wholly uninteresting or useless to our readers. It 
may perhaps answer all the purposes of an elaborate criti- 
cism, since most of them have only to be mentioned, to 
revive the pleasure with which they were originally read. 
An enumeration of them collectively will be our object 
at present. 

Miss Sedgwick is a native of Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts. Her father, the Hon. Theodore Sedgwick, was 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of this State. 
Her literary career commenced in 1822, with the publi- 
eation of the ‘New England Tale.” Though marked 
with the faults of an unpractised writer, its reception 
was flattering. It was aimed against religious bigotry ; 
but the fair author does not seem to have felt the truth 
“that we should learn to tolerate every thing, even in- 
tolerance.”” It was dedicated to Miss Edgeworth. This 
circumstance, trifling as it may be, is enough to indicate 
the direction her ambition had taken. She had placed 
that gifted lady before her, as furnishing the OGG of 
her own literary course. 

It was not till the publication of ‘‘ Redwood,” in 1824, 
that the full powers of her mind were manifested. This 
is the most popular of her larger works. Why it should 
be preferred to ‘‘ Hope Leslie,” we know not, unless be- 
cause the characters are taken from common life, and in- 
troduced in their every-day dress, thus giving all an 
opportunity of perceiving the remarkable truth with 
which they are drawn. None of us can spend a vacation 
in the country without meeting an ancient dame, who 
shall more or less remind us of Aunt Deborah. But we 
may travel far and wide in these degenerate days of ours, 
without finding a prototype for the noble daring of Mag- 
awisca. Republication in England, and translations into 
French and Italian, showed the estimation in which ‘ Red- 
wood” was held abroad. In 1825, Miss Sedgwick published 
‘The Travellers,’ a book for children. It is pleasant to 
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see one, capable of instructing the wise, kind enough to 
undertake the improvement of the young. Of this little 
book, however, as all our endeavors to get sight of it 
have been fruitless, we cannot speak from _ personal 
knowledge. 

‘Hope Leslie,” in our judgment the best of Miss Sedg- 
wick’s performances, made its appearance in 1827. ‘The 
prominent character of the novel is Magawisca. A de- 
votedness far transcending the ordinary displays of hu- 
man feeling cuts her off in some degree from our sym- 
pathy, but in a greater degree calls forth our admiration. 
An eminent French critic has pronounced her “the no- 
blest embodiment of generous and lofty self-sacrifice, 
which the pages of fiction afford.” It cannot be alto- 
gether an idle conceit which would teach us, that in the 
autograph before us, may be traced something of that 
mental constitution of which the daring of Magawisca 
was an emanation. We can perceive in those beld and de- 
cided strokes something of that firmness and _ self-posses- 
sion, which filled the breast of the poor Indian Girl in the 
dreadful scene of the Sacrifice Rock. 

‘Clarence,’ published in 1830, was the next of our 
author’s productions. We do not by any means consider 
it equal to her former efforts. ‘The scene is laid in the 
midst of ‘‘ American aristocracy.” Its characters are de- 
lineations of persons moving in exclusive circles. ‘ Pel- 
ham” and *‘ De Vere” were novels whose chief recom- 
mendation was laying open to the gaze of the uninitiated 
the manners of the élite, and they had been eminently 
successful, ‘‘ Clarence’’ seems too much of an imitation 
of them. Besides, in America, where the manners of the 
several circles differ so slightly, and where hereditary 
rank has placed no insuperable barriers to the entrance 
into a higher circle, there cannot be much to disclose in 
a novel of fashionable life. Mr, D. Flint is perhaps the 
most marked character of the book. 

‘‘ Le Bossu,’”? we believe, comes next in the order of 
time. It was published in the “ Tales of Glauber Spa.” 
It is a light and graceful historical fietion. ‘To this suc- 
ceeded, in 1835, ‘‘Home.”’ The popularity of this little 
work, it having already gone through eight editions, 
shows us how well it was calculated to supply a want of 
the times. Of the more recent jabors of Miss Sedgwick, 
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it is not necessary that we should speak particularly. 
The impressions derived from their perusal are still fresh 
upon our minds. ‘The Linwoods,” published a few 
months after ‘‘ Home,” is the largest of these. ‘To these 
succeeded, in 1836, a volume of ‘‘ Sketches,” closely fol- 
lowed by ‘The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man.” 
The present year has given us a ‘“ Life of Miss David- 
son” from her pen, and promises something further, 
which we only wish may prove as good as its prede- 
cessors, 


‘“ TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR.’’—No. IV. 
By AsHLEY VERNON, 
Translation from the ** Faust’”’ of Goethe. 


Margaret thinks herself deserted by Faust, and sits alone in her room 


over her idle spinning-wheel, lamenting his absence in the following 
song. 


My rest is gone, 
My heart is sore, 

That rest I find, 
Oh! never more! 


Where he is not, 
My grave I see; 
And all around 
Looks dark to me! 


My foolish brain 
So sadly aches, 
And my poor heart 
In sorrow breaks! 


My rest is gone, 
My heart is sore, 

That rest I find, 
Oh! never more! 


From my window I watch 
To see him come, 

For him I wander 
From my home! 


His lofty step, 
His noble height, 
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His lip’s sweet smile, 
His eye’s dark might! 


His gentle words 
A fount of bliss! 
His hand’s warm grasp, 
And ah! his kiss! 


My rest is gone, 
My heart is sore, 

That rest I find, 
Oh! never more! 


My bosom yearns 

For one so dear, 
Oh! could I find 

And keep him near! 


In rapture then, 
How would I kiss, 
Upon his lips 
To die were bliss! 


A FRAGMENT. 


* * « * 


"T was thus he passed his hours, and oft beside 

When other eyes were closed, and gayer souls 

Were wandering in the rain-bow land of dreams, 

He chose the sacred hour to look within 

Upon his secret being, and unfold 

The deep and awful mystery of self, 

And ever and anon, would fix his gaze 

Upon a volume which before him lay, 

Whose words I could not understand, but he 

Traced in their characters a hidden sense, 

Of deep, tremendous import, till he grew 

Almost to madness o’er the wondrous page! 

For starting up he paced the narrow room 

With steps so heavy that he roused my sleep, 

Speaking in gloomy words perchance like these — 
‘* How idle all philosophy on earth ! 

Thou sage of tresses white — rich in all lore, 

That time with careful hand hath garnered up, 

Whose soul of Godlike strength — has often drunk 
Inspiring draughts from wisdom’s crystal fount ; 
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Whose youthful feet have trod each haunted spot, 
That fame hath rendered holy, and whose age 
Has dwelt in contemplation’s silent cave, 
And chained in thought outwatched the morning star !— 
How useless all thine intellectual wealth ! 
The lisping babe who yesterday was borne 
In silentness the village churchyard through, 
Snatched from the parent arm, and laid to sleep 
In the dark grave far from his mother’s voice, 
Ere he had learned to call her tender name, 
Upon her lips the word of fondness breathe 
In softened echoes from his cherub tongue ; 
Or he, who looks to heaven from yonder bier, 
With upthrown eye sealed steadfastly in death, 
His infant cheek cold as the hoary frost, 
Is wiser far than thou —thou art the child 
And he the teacher —Go and learn of him.” 

* * - * * 


Though he was far away, I heard his voice 

In every leaf that quivered at my feet, 

In every wind that shook the giant oak, 

Or rocked the cottage with a passing hand ; 

I saw his face in every darkened cloud, 

Which bosomed in the west, at set of sun 

Rose spirit-like outspreading its dark wings. 

How often have I started from my dreams, 

To find my lips just formed to call his name! 

For then he took me on his knee, and told 

The wild traditions which I loved to hear. 

His harp unnoticed hung beside the door, 

And dust was gathering o’er each tuneless chord ; 

Save when the western gale in Autumn played 

Through the dry spears of grass, I took it down 

And stood its form against the gentle breeze, 

When in confusion sweet of many so:nds, 

A murmur rose and died upon my ear, 

As though mysterious sympathy it felt, 

With him who woke such harmony of yore! 

I would not touch those strings, but when the wind 

Had rustled by me, and I heard no more 

His footsteps echoing from the distant grove, 

As evening gathered round, J took the lyre, 

And with a heart much sadder than before, 

And cheeks that flowed with tears —I knew not why 

Restored it to its quiet nook again, 

And sought a solitary place to weep. 
~ * * * 
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‘Or 1YPO®ATOI.—No. VIII. 


*«* Tobacco is a Critticke, 
That still old paper turneth, 
Whose labor and care 
Are as smoke in the air, 
That ascends from a rag when it burneth. 


‘* This makes me sing so ho, so ho, boys, 
Ho boys sound | loudly, — 
Earth ne’er did breed 
Such a jovial weed, 
Whereof to boast so loudly.” 
Barton Holliday, 1618. 
“Otay to Buxyo tatrdy 
"Evdovoe at meoiurac. 


Anacreon, Ode 27. 


[May, 1837.] Editorial Sanctum. —‘ Aw,” said Von Schatz, yawning 
and dropping his spectacles, and immediately after, two or three more did the 
same. Now, reader, were I perusing another man’s effusion, I should ad- 
mire the expressive conciseness of that opening sentence. ‘ Aw, said 
Von Schatz,” what a picture! graphic, thrilling, peculiar! Immediately 
the active intellect asks, ‘“‘ What did the others?” impossible that they 
coldly beheld him! No!—and now comes a very neat climax — they — 
mark the nature and good sense — they “did the same!’’ Happy sons of 
intellect! — As Il am, however, myself the writer, I shall be obliged to erase 
all this before sending it to the press. 

The above interesting circumstance occurred on exhibition eve, as we 
were collected in sublime majesty. Vernon threw his feet into a chair — 
Falconer took the presidential seat—— no one was missing, except beloved 
Amadon, who was last seen the evening previous, with a look decidedly 
desperate. With heavy heart, therefore, did the editorial puffs ascend, and 
the editorial chorus resound. The president begged us to rally our feeling, 
as he had taken measures for a remarkably jovial meeting, and opening a 
closet door, the worthy man displayed half a dozen of champagne, with 
many et ceteras. 

«« Gentlemen, I give you to-morrow’s exhibition,” said the president, after 
matters were jovially progressing, ‘*the day bright of itself, will be illu- 
mined by the rising sons of our country.”? [Unbounded cheering — the 
president covers his face, and blows his nose. Unanimous encore.] The 
applause had not subsided, when Middleton arose, and with peculiar ma- 
jesty proposed — “ The Mathematical performers : 


‘ What though in solemn silence all,’’’ &¢.— Tune, “‘ Rogue’s March.”’ 


[Immense applause — cries of Hear! Hear!] Vernon modestly rose to re- 
ply. For himself, he should never have thought of taking the sentiment to 
himself, had it not been that it applied to himself. Gentlemen might cry 
«« Piece! piece! but there was no piece!’ certainly no piece to declaim — 
all the honor was the handsome roll of paper, and elegant bow on the occa- 
sion. He did not wish to harass the feelings of any man—he knew that 
the American tariff bore unequally; but as it had nothing to do with the 
present case, he should by no means allude toit. He should conclude with 
an appropriate sentiment. — “‘ Our friends that are far — May they never go 
ragged!’ begging to read a mysterious paragraph which he had found in a 
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paper, entitled the “ North Pole Gazette, or, the Political Refrigerator,’ — 
but here Ashley’s hand trembled, he extended the paper, and sank faintly on 
the sofa. The President seized the journal; his eyes flashed fire, —‘* Good 
Heaven!’’ was all he could articulate, —‘‘ furs and blankets, I told him 


sO — 39 

Here was a trying scene, — Falconer himself undone! Von Schatz en- 
deavored to be stoical, and with some effort, read as follows: ‘* We under- 
stand that Mr. P. V. Larach, of the United States, yesterday morning led to 
the altar Miss Phdloxenlski, eldest daughter of Riptolto Phdloxenlski, Ice 
street. The happy pair were married at Coldstone Chapel, attended by nu- 
merous friends. The latest style of the double blanket was particularly 
conspicuous in the ladies’ costume ; the fair bride wore a peculiarly ornamen- 
tal head-dress of cockle and other shells. The splendid ear-drops, to judge 
from where we stood, consisted of the claws of a magnificent white bear, — 
and when the venerable father assigned as her portion a favorite she-bear 
and three cubs, the effect was truly grand! It is understood that the parties 
will proceed to America, with an appropriate retinue, to the impatient friends 
of the bridegroom.”’ * 

‘* The Heavens above us!” said the Secretary. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Vernon, “the whole family of Phdloxenlskis! ” 

«I cautioned him,—ah!” said the president, wiping his eyes. 

The announcement, though discredited by one or two, struck a blow at the 
joviality, and the Secretary had just drawn up the resolution, — ‘* Resolved, 
That the Purophagoi wear suitable mourning, and that their room be dressed 
in black festoons, for the indiscretion of one of their members,’’ — when our 
spirits were momentarily relieved by the sudden entrance of dear Amadon. 
He was clothed in a fur tippet, fur gloves, a Petersham top-coat, remarkably 
thick boots; and carried on his arm a large bundle, and in each of his 
hands an umbrella. We welcomed him with cordiality ; but he returned no 
answer; his eye wanted its usual life; he gasped a moment, and fell fainting 
on the floor! Misfortunes never come singly, exclaimed all, as we crowded 
about our poor brother. Nature was evidently exhausted; we bathed his 
throbbing temples, and unbuttoned his great coat. In the pockets were 
found, on examination, a lady’s muddy slipper, three shawls, a copy of verses 
called ‘* May-day,”’ two or three ladies’ smelling-bottles, and half of a cold 
tongue, several pasteboard gipsey hats, fell from the bundle, thoroughly 
soaked; seven wreaths of crushed flowers, and some fairy wands! 
66 Ah!" exclaimed all, *‘ too plain, too evident! he has been ona Maying 
party. 

True, alas! Amadon’s gallantry had been his ruin, and in the midst of an 
easterly tornado, he had been playing the beaw toa dozen May-struck dam- 
sels. Presently he raised his eyes; dim visions of fat young ladies, and cross 
old ones in pasteboard hats; of fairies, dancing in shawls and india-rubbers, 
were floating before his eyes. He gazed a moment at his person, he saw 
we had deprived him of (what we deemed) his unnecessary great-coat; a 
horrid fact rushed acrosshis mind. ‘* Ah! mistaken kindness! ’’ he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘— could ye not leave me one shield, one refuge from the world, — to 
take my all. Look there! Jook there! look there!” and pointing to 
a new pair of Earle’s indispensables, rent by his morning’s exertions in the 
most mortifying manner, he sank fainting in our arms, —THE VICTIM OF A 
May-pay! 

Juuius Von Scuarz, Secretary. 





* We have authority for declaring the above statement unfounded, and probably a ma- 
licious hoax. 





